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LABOR AND THE TARIFF. 

BY LUCIUS i". C. GAT! V IX, FORMERLY GOVERNOR OF RHODE ISLAND. 



Laborers are convinced that they fall far short of getting 
what they earn. Because of this opinion they have sought, in 
addition to unceasing individual efforts, to increase their wages 
by combined action. But, notwithstanding the existence and 
energy of the trade-unions, the belief continues that the workers 
are insiifficiently paid. With this view I fully concur, and feel 
prepared to assert, as a conservative statement, that the laborer 
gets less than half of the real wages which are his due. By 
" real wages," of course, is meant, not the money received from 
the employer, but the purchasing power of a day's pay as meas- 
ured in the necessaries of life. 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright, when Director of the United States 
Labor Department, in his report of 1903, estimated that a 
laboring-man in the United States must work 225 days in order 
to pay for the absolute necessities of life used in one year by an 
average family. Manifestly, in such a calculation it is necessary 
to consider prices as well as money wages. If, for instance, 
one's pay were reduced by one-half, it would not lessen real wages 
should all prices also be cut in two. 

The laborer ought to be interested very deeply in solving the 
questions: Why must I work hard for forty weeks in the year 
in order to keep myself and family from suffering with cold or 
hunger? If the wages of twenty weeks should easily supply 
these needs, why is it that I am compelled to slave twenty more 
weeks for nothing at all ? It is to this very natural query of the 
laborer that I would indicate the correct answer. 

Natural Obstacles to Trade. — Intelligent working-men have 
arrived at the conclusion that production ought not to be im- 
peded. They see the advantage of having a stable government 
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rather than anarchy; of light taxes rather than heavy ones; 
of inventions - and improved machinery. The time was when 
many laborers objected to the introduction of improved processes 
of manufacture, but most of them have learned better. 

But fishing, farming, mamifacturing and mining constitute 
only one step in the task of supplying mankind with needed 
commodities. The distribution of the things produced is almost, 
if not quite, as important as their production. The famines 
which have decimated many nations, two of the worst within 
the past three years, have been due to lack of transportation 
rather than to lack of production. In a word, production and 
distribution are parts of the same process. Both should be as 
free as possible from obstructions. 

In many ways, this self-evident truth is recognized. In the 
removal of sand-bars and snags from rivers; in the tunnelling 
of mountains; in the improvement of harbors; in the reduction 
of freight rates; in the invention of better cars, ships and other 
means of transportation — a like zeal is exhibited in overcoming 
obstacles to the distribution of wealth as in promoting its pro- 
duction. The object of all these removals of obstructions is to 
cheapen commodities to the consumer. 

An Artificial Obstruction. — But after an outlay of a tre- 
mendous amount of labor and ingenuity in getting rid of natural 
impediments to freedom of trade, these same shrewd people of 
the United States have allowed artificial obstructions to be set 
up. That is to say, thousands of articles, when imported, re- 
ceive an augmentation in price of something like fifty per cent. 

The desire for the necessaries, comforts and luxuries of life 
has no limit. The purpose of production and distribution is to 
supply that demand as fully as possible. Is it not plain that, 
just as every removal of obstacles facilitates sales, so every kind 
of obstruction diminishes sales? A reduction in the number of 
sales necessarily lessens the demand for labor and consequently 
reduces money wages. This is proved by the very fact of the 
existence of trade. In the early history of this country, as of 
others, nearly every family built its own house, made its own 
furniture, chopped its own fuel, manufactured its own clothing, 
and raised its own food. This condition of things would have 
persisted, had it been profitable. Now it would be hard to find 
a family which produces more than a very small percentage of 
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what it uses. Trade is the order of the day, and this is because 
it is cheaper to have a division of labor, the worker doing one 
thing well and exchanging the product for other family needs. 

Few persons in any section of this country could be found 
in favor of interposing a tariff between it and other sections. 
New England, for instance, would reject as unworthy of con- 
sideration a proposition to place custom-houses along the line 
dividing it from the State of New York. Admittedly, free trade 
between the States is to their mutual advantage. Just so would 
be free exchange between Canada and the United States. Equal- 
ly true is this of the whole world. 

Measured by the cost of producing a ton of steel, a case of 
shoes and a given quantity of a multitude of other commodities, 
the United States has the cheapest labor in the world. Even 
now, with raw material, machinery and buildings made costly 
by tariff taxes, we can, and do, with many of our products, 
undersell in European markets every other country. 

Although the United States furnishes a great market, it is 
insufficient to take what we produce. By doubling and quad- 
rupling the amount we send abroad, our manufacturing estab- 
lishments would be kept busy and would multiply in number, 
thus increasing the demand for labor and its money wages. 

Effect on Wages. — But, we are told by interested parties, 
without a tariff wall this country would be flooded with pauper- 
made goods. Such an outcome would be very nice for our peo- 
ple, if only it could be brought about It is the good things of 
this world that everybody wants. Too many of them are beyond 
the reach of the laborer. Now, if he could get what he needs 
in the way of shelter, clothing and other comforts for a mere 
song, his hours of labor could be reduced and his wages would 
go much farther. It is not more work, but more commodities, 
that we are anxious for and need. 

Unfortunately for us, no such flooding would occur. True, 
articles would be cheaper by about the amount of the tax. 
Clothing, for example, would be reduced in price thirty to fifty 
per cent. But, in order to import larger values than now, we 
should be obliged to export more abundantly. This means, of 
course, more manufacturing, greater demand for labor, and 
higher wages. 

The story which has been impressed most diligently upon the 
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American laborer is that the tariff kept wages high. A few 
considerations will show the utter folly of such a claim. 

1. Wages were always higher in this country than in Europe 
or Asia, and relatively much more so before we had any tariff at 
all. The original argument for a tariff was that wages in this 
country were too high. 

2. Wages are much higher in "free trade" England than in 
Germany, Prance and the other tariff -ridden countries of Europe. 

3. Wages are higher in the factories of Great Britain than in 
those of our Southern States, notwithstanding our tariff. 

4. Most of the industries which New England has lost have 
gone West where money wages were and are higher. High money 
wages mean cheap production; low wages, as a rule, mean costly 
production. 

Hence it follows, without any question, that the sure result 
of our tariff has been, and now is, to cut down the money wages 
paid to laborers in the United States. 

All Prices Affected, — Not only do the taxes upon imports, 
which obstruct our trade with other countries, keep down the 
pay of the American laborer, but they also add greatly to the 
price of nearly everything he buys. So, by a double process, the 
tariff lowers real wages. 

Our fifty per cent, tariff increases the price of imported 
articles by Just that amount. Woollen goods which we buy for 
a dollar and a half a yard could be had, if the tax were removed, 
for a dollar per yard. In many instances, owing to the fact 
that the duty is imposed at so much per yard or pound, rather 
than wholly according to value, the cheaper articles of a class 
are taxed one hundred per cent, and therefore are doubled in 
price to the laboring man. 

And not only are imported goods increased in cost by the 
tariff, but home-made articles of the same kind are sold at a 
price almost equally high. Combinations of manufacturers in 
this country, brought about by the removal of foreign competi- 
tion, have succeeded in maintaining prices here far above the 
cost of production. Mr. Carnegie and other manufacturers of 
steel were enabled at times to make a«net profit of one hundred 
per cent, in their business. And to-day, steel rails made in the 
United States, in whose cheapness every laborer is interested 
deeply, are selling abroad for twenty dollars a ton and here at 
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home for twenty-eight dollars a ton. A like statement is true 
of many other important commodities. Home-produced copper, 
lead, sugar, farming implements and almost everything else, of 
which, directly or indirectly, the mass of the people are most in 
need, are enhanced greatly in price. In so-called "prosperous" 
years, money wages may be increased twenty-five per cent., but 
the necessaries of life, on the average, advance fifty per cent. 

An Indirect Bounty. — Nor is all this strange. It is the logical 
result of granting special privileges. For that is exactly what 
the tariff does. It is nothing more nor less than a bounty to 
a few. By shutting off in whole or in part the competition of 
manufacturers of other countries, it enables persons here who 
have capital invested in the same business to form trusts. With 
foreign competition excluded by law and home competition ex- 
cluded by mutual agreement between corporations, prices have 
been put up outrageously. 

Owing to the tremendously increased output of gold, the 
standard of value, prices have risen all over the world; but in 
this country they have augmented twice as much as in England, 
thus proving that at least one-half of the advance here is due 
to the tariff-created trusts. Of necessity, a bounty can be con- 
ferred upon a few only, and must be paid by the many; and 
this is equally true whether the special privilege be a direct sub- 
sidy, or an indirect one bestowed by the shutting out of foreign 
competition. 

It has been argued that the trusts, being enabled to make large 
profits, will pay high wages. Experience, however, shows that 
such is not the case. They enter the labor market and pay as 
little as they can. Investors want as big a return as possible, 
and never show any disposition to divide their profits with labor. 
As a matter of fact, additional laborers are coming in from for- 
eign countries all the time. 

Even were it true, which it is not, that the money wages of 
laborers employed in industries subsidized by the tariff were aug- 
mented by it, ninety per cent, of the labor of this country would 
receive no benefit. Farm-laborers, employees of the railroads, 
men engaged in the building trades, and many others, would not 
be favorably affected; but by reason of the tariff all of these 
would suffer when they became buyers. 

A Silly Argument. — Is any laborer taken in by the so-called 
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" balance of trade " argument ? It seems too silly to influence 
anybody, and yet it is paraded by tariff beneficiaries and their 
spokesmen on all occasions. 

They tell us that in foreign trade our exports are far in 
excess of our imports, and that this is of great financial benefit 
to us. On the contrary, if in the course of trade exports really 
exceeded imports, it would be a great misfortune. We should 
then be in process of becoming a second Ireland, from which the 
non-resident landlords export the produce to be spent by them 
outside of the island which they so largely own. On the other 
hand, England, whose capitalists have investments in Ireland, 
the United States, India, Egypt, South Africa, and all over the 
world, imports far more than she exports. In so far, therefore, 
as our exports actually exceed our imports we are falling into the 
condition of Ireland, rather than rising into the commercial 
supremacy of Great Britain. 

The excess of our exports over our imports is not nearly so 
great as it is represented to be, and it is due to our payments 
of interest abroad, to the purchase by our own capitalists of 
securities held or issued in foreign countries, and, finally, to 
the enormous expenditures abroad by travellers from the United 
States as compared with the small expenditure of foreign visitors 
to us. Aside from the exports required to pay these and similar 
expenses incurred abroad, commodities exported year by year 
just about equal in value those imported. In other words, trade 
between any country and the rest of the world is by barter, and 
is a pecuniary advantage to both parties concerned. In so far, 
therefore, as our exports exceed our imports we are worse off 
financially, but in reality the excess is unimportant. The real 
trouble is that our foreign trade as a whole, our total exports 
and imports combined, is not one-fourth of what it ought to be, 
and would be were it unobstructed. 

Enlightened Self-interest. — The truth, then, is that a multi- 
tude of laborers work hard, individually and through trade- 
unions, to get as large wages as possible, and then vote in such 
a manner as to reduce their real wages fully one-half. It is 
amazing that men who work for a living should fail to use their 
reason in so vital a matter. The trusts are putting up prices 
every day; the customs tariff, as Mr. Havemeyer has said under 
oath, "is the mother of trusts"; the trust magnates keep a 
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strong lobby at Washington working to maintain the tariff; 
then many laborers, instead of trying to destroy the oppressive 
trusts by removing the tariff, do just what the trusts want them 
to do, namely, vote for the tariff. 

Of course, the trust magnates know that the tariff injures the 
working-man, but they are looking out for themselves and not for 
him. Those who suffer from the tariff, probably ninety-nine per 
cent, of the whole people, can very properly vote in their own 
interests — unless they have arrived at the conclusion which some 
of the monopolists boldly proclaim, that the people are not capable 
of self-government, but must allow the captains of industry to 
rule over them. 

"British Free Trade." — But, the laborer may ask, if free 
trade is so beneficial, why are not real wages in Great Britain 
higher than in this country? The answer to this has already 
been given in part, and it may be summarized as follows: Beal 
wages are somewhat higher in England than in this country or 
on the Continent of Europe. A laborer in England can make 
a bare living by working 205 days, whilst here he must work 
225 days, and in the other countries of Europe even more days. 
Again, Great Britain's exports must pass over tariffs in order to 
reach her own colonies as well as the rest of the world, whilst 
our trade is free throughout the better part of a continent. 
Finally, Great Britain has a tax upon some imports, and, by 
means of these and other unjust and foolish methods of taxa- 
tion, creates monopolies somewhat analogous to those which 
abound and flourish in the United States. What both Great 
Britain and the United States need is the abolition of all custom- 
houses, of every kind of obstruction to freedom of trade. 

The tariff is an evil, not merely because it obstructs trade, 
but also because it is a tax which falls upon consumption. Al- 
most all taxes in this country, National, State and municipal, 
rest upon the consumer. They fall most heavily, therefore, upon 
the poor, who consume almost all of their earnings, and most 
lightly upon the rich, whose outlay for consumption comprises 
but a minute fraction of their income. 

How Support Government? — It follows, therefore, that all 
taxes upon consumption, as well as upon production, should be 
abolished. How, then, are the expenses of government to be 
borne? In a very simple and thoroughly scientific manner. 
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We have a fund, which belongs to all the people, because it 
has been created by all the people — a value attaching itself to 
that which was the free gift of Providence to all the people. 
Already, nominally, in this country, and in less degree in Great 
Britain, some of this fund is taken in the form of a tax and 
applied to public uses; but only a small part is so taken. Most 
of it goes to private individuals, to whom it does not in equity 
belong, and in whom it vests a wicked monopoly. 

The fund to which I refer is the total annual value of all the 
land in this country which is the property of private corpora- 
tions or individuals. In other words, all ground rent, including 
in that term the "value of the use of public highways by street- 
railway companies and other utilities, constituting, as these do, 
an easement upon the land — that is to say, a partial monopoly. 

The total annual value of the land in the United States 
amounts to a sufficient sum to pay all National, State and mu- 
nicipal taxes; consequently, by turning that into the public 
treasuries, everything produced by labor can be exempted from 
the burden of taxation. The removal of taxes from personalty 
and improvements would lower the prices of all commodities; 
the imposition of all taxes upon land would lower its price to a 
nominal sum, thus forbidding its monopoly and opening it up 
for use, so that, because of the immensely increased oppor- 
tunities for the self -employment of labor and for the investment 
of capital, money wages would be greatly enhanced. As we 
have seen, both the lowering of prices and the raising of wages 
count as factors in the expansion of real wages. The inordinate- 
ly rich and the miserably poor would be absorbed into a great 
middle class, composed of the industrious masses reaping and 
enjoying the fruits of their own labor. 

First Steps to Freedom. — Such is the end at which labor should 
aim and which it should ever keep in mind. Practically, the 
first thing to do is to get rid of the tariff. Eevision is a step 
towards repeal and should be encouraged. Genuine reciprocity 
is another. Every step will increase real wages and will prepare 
the way for longer strides, and for that complete abolition of 
custom-houses and other instruments of burdensome taxation, 
which now transfer the earnings of labor to the pockets of 
monopoly. 

Lucius P. C. Garvin. 



